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SINCERITY AND INTENTION 


ERTAIN discussions at various meetings of The Catholic Poetry 

Society of America have pointed to the belief that the sincerity 
of the poet and the fulfilment of his intention constitute the only 
criteria of his work. This belief also characterizes the approach of 
some Critics, among whom notably are those who write for newspapers. 
And if those, who purport to write reviews of poetry for the majority 
of verse magazines, have any criterion other than that of ever-recurring 
praise, it rests on an estimation of these two factors. Nevertheless such 
evaluation but covers a part of the truth. 

There are occasions, we must admit, when a poet’s sincerity is sus- 
pect, when what he puts forth may more easily be explained as a hoax 
on a public which sometimes can be cajoled, if sufficient hue and cry is 
raised, into acceptance. But, by and large, the sincerity of a poet can 
be as much taken for granted as honesty is in our friends, until we have 
had very concrete demonstrations to the contrary. Certainly when the 
poet rhapsodies over the joyousness of Spring, we cannot doubt that 
she does not sincerely believe in the pleasures of that newly-burgeoning 
season. And, at that same time, she may easily fulfil her intention to 
laud the apple-blossom hope of April. But is that all there is to poetry? 
Is it to be a mere victim of the intention of anyone who happens along 
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with no clear knowledge of its nature? A person, for instance, may 
have a sincere desire and firm intention to compile a sonnet composed 
of fourteen lines taken from fourteen different classics; he may actually 
accomplish such a tour de force, but what then? 

There is a poetic intention and this involves achieving a poetic 
end within the limits set by the norms of a fine art. The reader who 
turns to the poet for poetry is cheated if he is given something which 
he is told fulfils the writer’s intention of simulating a poem. He is 
very much in the position of a diner who discovers that the cook did 
not intend to prepare a dinner but instead brings on a carefully studied 
and tastefully arranged centerpiece. The book’s intention may have been 
good at another time but the hungry diner is not apt to be mollified. 

The confusion of sincerity and intention frequently works havoc 
in the field of religious poetry. There is no possibility to doubt that, 
when a nun sets out to instruct her readers in some form of piety or on 
some point of theology, she is lacking in sincerity; and, schooled as she 
is, there is little likelihood that she will not achieve what she undertook 
to do. Her purposes and her zeal are estimable but she employs the 
wrong instrumentality. Of the various media of expression, she passes 
by that of prose which would serve her much better than she seemingly 
believes possible. All propagandists are more likely to be sincere than 
not and their intentions must be measured by other norms than that of 
fulfilment. We know the end of Communist propaganda and have 
some yardsticks to determine its effectiveness but we do not pat the 
propagandist on the back because he has succeeded in his purpose. If 
the propaganda is for God, for faith, for ideals, we should not be 
soothed into forgetfulness that poetry is not the vehicle for propaganda 
as its prime end. Yet there are too many who would violently condemn 
the Communists’ use of poetry to advance economic or atheistic propa- 
ganda, while tossing their hats into the air because Brother John of the 
Angels has embodied a lengthy digest of St. Augustine’s City of God 
in a loosely constructed epic in blank verse, which could not bear any 
critical analysis as poetry. 

The Editors of SPIRIT, indeed many of the poets of SPIRIT, would 
be the first to proclaim that the closer the poet reaches to God the 
loftier will be his work. We, too, would say that the striving upward 
in inspiration of the lowliest poetasters is a partaking of holiness. But 
necessary distinctions must be made. Every poet has virtues apart 
from his attributes as a poet, but it is his poetic attributes and how 
he uses them toward poetic ends which must be appraised in any serious 
and honest critical judgment. 
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ART IS THE IDLE SPIRIT 


Art is the idle spirit 

Of all delightful things: 
Even its grief has merit, 
Even its wisdom wings: 


It serves as green trees serve, 
It laughs as grasses laugh, 
But earthly as its nerve, 
Strength, its vital half; 


Taking the sun, it harbors 
The harsh essential root: 
Out of dark ardor struggled 
Its bright fruit. 
TOM BOGGS. 


PSALM FOR GOOD FRIDAY—1942 


In the cannon’s cursing cadence, 
And the guttering green despair, 
We find at last the gods we’ve sought 
Are more than we can bear. 


The Pharisee is raging free, 
With lying tongue and pen, 
And men forget the holy day 
When Jesus died for men. 


And death is now the babbled prayer, 
And death the sentry’s cry, 
And death lurks in the crescent’s rim 


That rides the bloody sky. 


But grim and awful by the light 
Of flaming souls of men, 
Burns black the promise of the Lord: 
“I will arise again!” 
FRANK P. JAY. 
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TWO LAWS 


“But I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of 
my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my mem- 
bers.” — (Romans viii. 23.) 





Within the solid members 
We number in the flesh, 
Two continual runners 
Struggle to refresh 


Both the groaning spirit 

And the body which it tires, 
Between them burns the brush-wood 
Of incontinent desires. 


The body being compost 
Of blossoms and of dust 
Exerts an atavistic strain 
To struggle as it must, 


Confesses every atom 
Inexorably dooms 

That it evolve essentially 
To independent blooms. 


The spirit being more than breath, 
Than mist upon the lakes, 

Defeats the Wind from which it came, 
The Dove which it forsakes, 


If in that black tremendous hour 
It deprecates the day, 

Consigns its pinnions to the foe 
Who permeates the fray. 


The wisdom of the spirit, life, 
Of flesh, unflowered death, 

Veering upon the cinder track 
They run with taloned breath 


























May both within the pallid bone 
Strive with the other, face to face, 
Each with the fury of the spheres, 
And one the Spartan in the race. 


ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 


ALL ONE 


Hard earth, and a cold sky 
And a lone bird flying. 

Sunset, and a hound’s cry 
And the tall pines’ sighing. 


Moonrise, with its one star 
And the low wind’s hollow: 
“Come, come. I come from far. 
Follow! Follow!” 


These speak, and she who walks 
Silent, in wonder 

Listens, while the earth talks 
Over and under. 


Listens, and hears a Voice: 
“Why are you lonely? 

Lift up your heart. Rejoice! 
All is One, only.” 


“Earth one with sunset star, 
Wind one with water, 

All people near and far— 
All One, my daughter.” 


“All One.” The trees bow, 
The wind grows stronger— 
And she who walked alone, now 
Walks alone no longer. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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“‘AFTER MANY A SUMMER’’ 


All year long 

Some lonely voice in me 

Kept up this song 

In minor key: 

“This the last time that trees 

Will riot here, 

Be quiet here, 

The very last October’s in the breeze. 
Before October comes again, 

There will be other sun and other rain. 


“This the last time that sprig 

And holly will brighten you. 

In another place the naked twig 

Will twitch and frighten you. 

Though cold and clear, you will remember 
The truly holy fable 

Of God born in a stable, 

But not in this articulate December. 

Here in winter was begotten 

Man-flesh now and Word forgotten.” 


All year long 

Some lonely voice in me 

Kept up this song 

In minor key: 

“Here are south winds that bring 

The swifts and swallows, 

Here your last full spring 

Before summer follows. 

Other springs may come and disappear, 

But none like this bright April of the year.” 


There was another voice and another song 
Far in another land 

Where a singing heart cannot belong 

Nor ever understand. 


ARTHUR MAC GILLIVRAY, S.J. 
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BYSTANDING ANGEL 


Witness to the judgment by 
The Lord of Suns and Spheres, 
The pity may be cause for sighs, 
The joy the cause for tears, 


That those who had so much in life 

So little had indeed, 

That those who had so little had 

So much more than their need. 
THOMAS W. GRANAHAN. 


WANDERER 


Why are you drifting upon the sea? 
I am hunting a land to harbor me, 
Who am another refugee. 


Why such a stony, sorrowing face? 
My people are called the accursed race. 


Once in our land in diligent labor 
We lived in amity, neighbor with neighbor. 


My man and I, we were housed and warm 
Till the war-clouds came like a thunder-storm. 


So young, so brave, so pale and grim: 
They tortured my mate, they murdered him. 


At rising sun, by lantern light, 
The stabbing steel, the terror flight . . . 


Oh, ghost of a woman I used to be 
Adrift on a strange and savage sea... 


Here in a land of peace I cry: 
“But for God’s grace this would be I.” 
FANIA KRUGER. 
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ONE SHELTERING TREE 


When I sense the myriad blossoms of this one of myriad trees 
my heart goes faint within my breast— 
I am too rich with these. 


Too rich with bee-hung apple-bough and lovelier bough and bough— 
with so great wealth confused, oppressed, 
my peace has left me now. 


What mind can think a thousand boles dilating in the sun? 
Ungrateful—being overblessed— 
my arms would encircle one. 


O grant among all trees one sheltering tree. That one be given 
engenders, lifts, sustains the rest. 
Thus might I enter heaven. 

GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


CAUTIONS FOR MY CHILDREN 


Fair land and flowing water . . . hark, my own, 
To windy music thumbed on harps of trees; 
The river sings for you as unseen hands 

Go running up and down the liquid keys. 

(But know the land can break the river’s back, 
The river rend the land on its curved rack.) 


The vast blue bowl of sky . . . behold, my loves, 
How, overturned, it pours cascades of light 

To serve your pleasurement; and tips the stars 
From its far well to take your breath by night. 
(Remember as you strengthen and grow tall, 
The light can darken and the sky can fall.) 


The quick hot hunt of living holds you now; 
Its lusty bugle makes your senses drown; 
Young passions, straining at the heels of time, 
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Await your word to bring the quarry down. 

The chase is hard with no safe turning back— 

Choose well the quarry ere you loose the pack! 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


RELINQUISHMENT 


To hold a glory in the hand, 
To hug it to the breast, 

Is all too briefly to command 
The kingdom of the blest. 


But who would hold a rainbow 
Until its wonder fade? 

Or seek to know why roses blow 
And perish unafraid? 


Better to let the rapture go— 
Release its shining wings 
Before the heart’s confinements know 
A bird that never sings. 
MARION LEE. 


A SLOW DULL KNIFE 


You cannot scare me by this talk of war 

For I have fought too long and hard for fright. 
One silent time of death my childhood died 
And left me only courage for the night. 


And one by one my close-held dreams have died 
No sound, no breath, no cross to mark the place. 
Oh, once this heart beat glorious and swift 
Before it learned love had a cruel face. 


Long I have fought, worn courage for my cloak 

And won my battles with unsung grim strife. 

So talk to me no more of bloody wars, 

Bodies die quick, souls take a slow dull knife. 
MOLLIE MC COURT. 
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IMPORTUNATE SUITOR 


Young man, who strolls upon the sandy shore beside me, 
Forbear, for beauty’s sake, to kiss my lips too soon; 

Let us not speak, and hold my hand and waist less tightly, 
That I may taste the wind, that I may see the moon. 


Behold, the stars are all awash upon the ocean; 
The sand is wet and glistens as the waves retrace; 
Ah, woo me less persistently, lest I resist you; 
The night will not be lovelier for our embrace. 
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KATHERYN ULLMEN. 


NOWHERE, NOT EVEN EDEN 


The Love I love is not like one, 
It is, a Rose. 
Under the sun 
Or over it none other grows 
More white and ruddy, roseate surer, 
More petal-felt, 
Rose-attared purer. 
Nowhere, not even Eden, dwelt 
Such loveliness, its essence sum 
Of all delight 
That spiritdom 
And flesh and flower could unite. 


My soul would give to Love its all, 
The Rose that gives 
Its love withal. 
My soul has sought it where it lives 
And lived where it has sought my soul; 
My Rose then chose 
This fragile bowl 
To find its bosom cold, of those 
Who plight their troth and set apart 
For others thought 
Half of their heart .. . 
The Love I love wants all or naught. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 




















MOMENTS 


The doors will not swing wide at our entreating 
That open on the spirit’s rich estate 

Where, in a twilight beautiful and fleeting, 
Symbols of vision wait: 


Where even the instant’s boundaries are eternal 
And life is love and love, immortal fire, 

Till the Divine becomes the very kernel 

Of being and desire. 


By mystic winds alone those bars are riven, 
Then we with air and sea and earth are one— 
Upon our lips the ancient wine of heaven, 
Within our hearts, the sun. 

MARY SINTON LEITCH. 


THIS IS THE YEAR 


This is the year, the year of bitter transgressing, 

The year when the vine and the olive wizened fruit will yield; 
Now we have gathered, forgetting the widow, the stranger 
Returning after the vintage for clusters hid in the field. 


This is the year when we reap green corn in abundance, 

But then we go back for the lonely sheaf that is left; 

This is the year when the bird’s nest is rudely taken 

Forgetting the fledgling whose stilled song leaves summer bereft. 


This is the year when we turn a deaf ear to our brother 
His ox and his sheep we let stray to the brow of the hill; 
This is the year when the pitcher is crushed at the fountain, 
Searching for shards we find the sea crystal and still. 


This is the year when the north wind devours every mountain, 

The reed and the bulrush all wither; the river is wasted and dry; 

The world is wrapped in a wilderness; there is terror of whirlwind; 

Destruction dwells where the almond rod buds and blossoms to die! 
SISTER FRANCES TERESA. 
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FOR A FORGOTTEN ANNIVERSARY 
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Into Life’s gold and green and gray, 

Woven securely is this day, 

Now like a seamless garment brings 

But these familiar daily things 

To you, who from your easy chair 

Say how the light shines on my hair, 

How nice I look in blue, no sign 

Do you betray of date, no line 

Of faint remembrance on your brow, 

But with a vague excuse somehow 

You cross the room and touch my cheek 

And find whatever dream you seek, 

Just as you always do, as though 

We always were and would be so. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 


CEMETERY 


We will not weep here 
Where the dead lie, 

Where the white tombstones 
Watch the sky. 

We will be wiser, 

You and I. 


We will be glad 
For little souls who 
Battled the world 
As brave men do. 
We will consider 
Dreams come true. 


Dreams that they bore 
Of beauty and bliss, 
Sweeter than lovers’ 
Sweetest kiss. 

We will consider 

All of this. 














Knowing that now they 
Never will die, 
We will not stoop 
To sob or sigh. 
We will be wiser, 
You and I. 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 


HOUND OF EARTH 


“And He will . . . whistle to them from the ends of the earth: and 
behold, they shall come with speed swiftly.”—(Is. v. 26.) 


Whistle me to Thy heel, my Lord; 
through confusion of voices send 
the shrilling command that has led 
me by meadows, forest and pond. 


Delights of the dog-heart despised, 
hair-line of instinct I follow, 
oblivious of covey aroused, 

the quail that streak from a willow, 


oblivious of bushes that lash 

and the howl of an unseen bitch, 
of clouds low-hanging and the swish 
of rain and the rodents that watch, 


oblivious of all but your hand 

with the two fingers forked through lips. . . 
I hear your whistle down the wind 

and pace by the spray-splintered capes. 


Mongrel am I, one-Man mongrel, hot 
in chase with a spoor-brushing head, 
one-Man mongrel who cannot forget 
that my Master is also God. 
ALBAN LYNCH, C.P. 
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MOTLEY 


Just now the slow intent of time 

Becomes this monstrous shape of ill; 

And this green slope the cattle climb 

Is part of that imperious will 

That borned this black, immoderate crime, 
With orchards whitening on a hill . . . 


Observe the slow intent of time, 
That labors through this various will, 
Seeking the rightness of a rhyme 
For good, beyond the sound of ill. 
DAVID MORTON. 


SPRING AND FALL 


Sometime, when courage grows in me, 
The heart within may rally 

Once more to tackle in their stride 
Alternate hill and valley, 


Whose crush of burning wilderness 
When autumn last came crying, 
And all the leaves had ripened so 
A sigh could set them flying, 


Was more than human heart can bear, 
As far as I remember, 

Who came from that encounter back 
Bruised in that mortal member. 


But now that Spring with flowers inflames 
What groves with leaves were littered, 
The eyes may lift without a tear, 

The heart be unembittered, 


And feet with freedom as a god’s 
From wood to wood go lifting, 

















And take no golden hurt as then 
When gold was down and drifting. 


So simply is the heart beguiled, 
It learns by sorrow never, 
Confessing in the flush of Spring 
That Fall is done forever, 


Believing still with all its might 
In spite of time’s assurance 
That somehow, on the strength of hope, 
There’ll be at last Endurance. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


OF WHAT DARK HOUR 


Cold and keen the wedge 
we probed between 

the infantry of lines. 

We said: here is the mean 
of violence and peace 
and here the wild excess, 
the egotistic swirl 

of reason 

and the whirl 

of small concentric circles 
sucking self. 


Of what dark hour 

the words were wrought 

and by what Cedron’s banks 

the thin dreams bought 

we have not yet inquired; 

and where beyond all periods 

they fought with catching breath, 

we have not marked the dash 

where Christ reached out past death. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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SCENT OF PRIMROSES 


Climbing the hill, we scuff the unseen boulders, 
Feeling grow near the comforting house we seek. 
Night has been folded warm about our shoulders. 
Our thoughts run on to words we do not speak. 


There lies the mystery close like an entrancer— 
For suddenly, the primrose scent, a wall, 
Sweeps over the yard: it is a perfect answer 
Given to questioning dark that hems us all. 


It seems a wave of sweetness that we enter; 

The lone heart welcomes what the flowers bequeath. 

Knowing the primrose wind in this dark center, 

Before the house we quietly laugh and breathe. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 


OF CHRIST AND THIS DARK HOUR 
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The heart could not believe 
what the mind knew. 

His rain and sunlight fed 
what His ground grew. 


The heart could feel the white 
and the full flower. 
The mind could sense the pain 


of the dark hour 


where furies tore the root, 
and the dark wind 
invaded every branch 
that a war thinned. 


And yet the loving heart 
climbed His high hill, 
where not a sandal print— 
the high heart’s still— 























was seen on any blade. 
And the heart held 

His blossom and His fruit, 
until men felled 


the tree Christ planted deep 
in the deep heart. 

And then the greedy mind 
drew apart. 


Oh, now the field’s bare, 
and the heart’s bare, 

but when the fury’s spent, 
and they greet Christ there 


where the seed will fall again, 
where the ill kneel 
in labor and in prayer, 
the heart will heal. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


THINK NOT THAT MEASURING 
THE STARS 


Think not that measuring the stars 

Has any spell to catch their light, 

Or music is a count of bars; 

But out of silence, out of night 

The stars have shone, the music come, 
The foam of madness glimmered bright. 


So hush the arbitrary drum 

And sheathe the too industrious pen, 

That knows not what it’s running from, 

For soon enough the darkening sky 

Will wring the heart of the heart’s cry, 

And desperate music sound again. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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THIS KNITTING OF SOULS 
(In memory of a First Mass in the Catacombs) 


I lost my heart to her hills and her pointed cypress; 

I tethered my soul, an untamed drifting thing 

To the strength of her stern, wind-buffeted campaniles 
To be torn by a tossing bell, or bruised by a wing. 


Her moon-wet marbles have left a song within me; 
Rome! the mere touch of her name’s eternity 
Still gives a stress to my feet to run swift-sandaled 
The long white road from Ostia and the sea. 


We are remade by a love within the spirit. 

Yet of such loves as have seared and refashioned me quite— 
Footprints of martyrs, clear bells, hands newly-anointed— 
One is a poignance against my heart tonight. 


One moment caught from a brief and golden summer 
When your eyes were lit with a strange and sudden flame 
And I felt the warmth of your soul as I walked beside you 
Over the stones of that city of deathless name. 


Long deep tunnels of gloom in the earth’s dark bosom 
Winnowed with light never native to sea or to land— 
Limpid light from a cup that is brimming and throbbing, 
Light from a snowy disc you hold in your hand. 


Centuries melt like a mist with this sun upon them— 

Sun of the Christ-life that binds us, the Christ-light that brings 
The ancient beautiful dead with their nimbused faces 

Here where the Pontiffs kneel and Cecilia sings. 


Castles and hills, and song in the earth’s dark places 
Shall pass some day from my spirit and not return, 
But never this knitting of souls in a mystic oneness 
At your morning altar where two candles burn. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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THE EDITOR AND MISS HARMON 
By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


ECAUSE it is a very important question in itself and because, 

judging from several straws in the wind, it is behind a number 
of minor controversies in letter columns of several reviews, including 
SPIRIT, I should like to discuss what may be called the assumptions of 
criticism. By the assumptions of criticism I mean the judgments which 
the writer takes for granted in his audience and which the audience takes 
for granted in the writer; intellectual literacy, for instance, is supposed 
of readers and simple honesty is supposed of the writer. Unfortunately 
assumptions often end right here. Many people disagree on the mean- 
ing of critical terms like objective, aesthetic, technique, form, for the 
very good reason that these terms are borrowed from philosophy, a sub- 
ject rarely cultivated among readers of poetry. Hence it becomes 
necessary for those who express judgments on poetry to state what 
are those postulates, which hovering in the background of their par- 
ticular judgments, give them their force and meaning. 

The first difficulty one must clear up is whether the critic of 
poetry is really a critic or something else. A real critic may not be a 
great critic. As Mary Colum and others have pointed out great critics 
are more rare than great poets. But a real critic is one who knows what 
great poetry is and attempts to estimate everything by the standards 
set by great poetry. If he does anything else he may be an amusing, 
even a charming writer, but he is not a critic. Most reviewing, for 
example, is literary reporting; it is not criticism. Neither is mere ap- 
preciation criticism. And emphatic enthusiasm no matter how prettily 
expressed, is criticism least of all. It is sheer literary promotion, a 
popular and lucrative trade to which more than a few of our leading 
literary men have been occasionally addicted. 

Perhaps the difference may be illustrated by an example of the 
contrary reactions of a real critic, an appreciator and a reviewer to a 
typical book of verse, let us call it Wind Across the Plains, by a typical 
and therefore fictitious person named Nedda Lou Harmon, from the 
imaginary town of Six Oaks, Nebraska. Miss Harmon is a young lady 
who has submitted her verses widely and, conditions being what they 
are, they have been widely accepted. Her specialty is hearing the wind 
rustle among the cornstalks and putting the rustle, together with a 
pantheistic whisper, into slight and graceful rhythms. For variety’s 
sake she interpolates a piece or two observing the more realistic aspects 
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of farm life, such as the apposition of the pig-pen and the kitchen 
garden, the burgeoning flowers and the death of the hired man. 

Fifty of these verses have appeared in magazines throughout the 
country, as she proudly announces to a group of fellow poets at one 
of their occasional meetings. Encouraged by their murmurs, and forti- 
fied by a number of letters from certain well-known names who cor- 
respond with young poets for a slight fee, Miss Harmon submits her 
published work, together with one or two she feels were not really 
understood by the editor’s readers, to the Golden Sheaf Press in the 
neighboring state of Kansas. The Golden Sheaf Press, distinctly a pay 
as you print organization, collects a little more than cost from Miss 
Harmon or her family and eventually produces a thin volume which 
finds its way in the course of events to the desks of poetry editors. At 
this point the procedure becomes slightly complicated. 

Editor A., an enthusiast, reviews the book himself. He lauds it 
as a fresh, original plant, grown in the good American earth. He pre- 
dicts a great career for Nedda Lou Harmon and takes pains to write a 
quotable line like this—“Miss Harmon’s poetry compares favorably 
with the best work done today.” Editor A. also takes pains to send 
Miss Harmon a subscription blank together with a marked copy of his 
magazine. B. is not very enthusiastic, but he does not believe that his 
own taste, which inclines towards Marianne Moore, is universal. Con- 
sequently he mentions the chief themes, suggests the Nebraskan quality 
of Wind Across the Plains, quotes a number of lines and concludes that 
Miss Harmon’s is a “new voice in the swelling chorus of our singing 
youth.” He may even add, in the light of the war, that hers is a 
“vibrant voice” responding to the clear call of the American destiny, 
and worthy of comparison with the radio poetry of Norman Corwin 
and Archibald MacLeish. 

Needless to say Miss Harmon is delighted with such a reception 
to Wind Across the Plains. She pastes the clippings in her scrap-book 
next to the lovely letters from the poets laureate of Arizona and Ore- 
gon and looks forward to the new jacket, which will, of course, contain 
the meat of these remarks. She can see those noble words “vibrant” 
and “original” cradled in their quotes, swinging back and forth like 
the shingle outside Dr. Caterson’s office. If the book is really success- 
ful, she intends to spend next summer studying advanced poetry under 
the poet laureate of Washington, D. C., himself at the Blue Lake 
Writers’ Colony. 

One may well imagine Nedda Lou Harmon’s surprise, pain and 
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angry resolution when some weeks after the glowing testimonials from 
her fellow club members, her correspondents, the poets laureate of Ari- 
zona and Oregon, and Editors A. and B., she finally comes upon the 
review by Editor C. More than a fly in the ointment, it is a solid lump 
of saltpeter in the ice cream. With difficulty she restrains the impulse 
to cancel her subscription, but she does write a pleasantly indignant 
note (not for publication please!) pointing out the great disparity be- 
tween the judgment of Editor C., who faintly praised her cheerful atti- 
tude towards life, and the judgments of her friends, her correspondents, 
the poets laureate of Arizona and Oregon and Editors A. and B., all of 
whom, she hints broadly, are individually and collectively, much more 
important poetically than pompous, ridiculous, reactionary Editor C. 

Poor Editor C. He tried to be a critic. It was the misfortune of 
his youth that he loved poetry, even memorized it, and often tried to 
write it. His love led to learning, and learning set him to the study 
of Homer, Vergil, Dante and Shakespeare. From them principally, but 
also from Plato, Aristotle and Longinus, he came to believe that great 
poetry meant many things not very well known in Nebraska or New 
York or even at the Blue Lake Writers’ Colony. It meant great ideas 
known in themselves and passionately realized; it meant vision, vast 
technical skill, the equipoise of noble mentality and noble language 
which is style. To call a man a poet is to call him philosopher, prophet, 
even, in a restricted sense, priest. It is to acknowledge not only natural 
genius but hard-earned skill. Editor C. would no more compare a 
competent versifier with a poet than he would compare Walter Win- 
chell with George Washington or Aimee Semple McPherson with St. 
Teresa. 

Unfortunately Editor C. and Nedda Lou Harmon do not see eye 
to eye. For Editor C., a book of verse which pretends to be poetry 
must be judged as poetry. If it is composed of sonnets, then his inner 
mind echoes the sonnets of Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Wordsworth; 
if perchance the book is an epic, then he harks back to Homer, Vergil 
and Dante. If it is a new form, then he attempts to discover and 
evaluate the form itself to see whether it can be the vehicle of great 
ideas and magnificent visions. 

But Nedda Lou Harmon thinks this is unfair. She wants to be 
judged only in comparison with her own generation and only in rela- 
tion to her own class. To be first in a small Iberian village, while it is 
flattering to the soul, does not mean, that one has any place in Rome 
at all. To write respectable verse for the Woman’s Home Companion, 
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to be represented in anthologies, to be designated official poet of this 
or that group merely signifies that a writer has satisfied the conven- 
tions of his age or his group. It does not signify that he is a poet. 
Neither does it exempt him from criticism on the basis of poetic 
standards. 

Editor C. and Nedda Lou Harmon have no excuse for not meeting 
each other on a plane of understanding. He must from time to time 
announce, that, were he grading Miss Harmon’s paper at the Writers’ 
Colony, she would definitely receive an A; she must from time to time 
concede that Wind Across the Plains is somewhat inferior to the selected 
lyrics of Wordsworth. He might more frequently explain the source 
of his opinions; she might less often take refuge in the easy praise of 
commercial or social cliques. He should admit that her creative talent 
may excel his own; she ought decently to proclaim that his ideals are 
fundamentally her own. 

For the real critic (again I do not necessarily mean the great critic) 
is serving the poet as well as poetry. He is trying to say that poetry is 
so important that even the poet should take it seriously. He is trying 
to say that cheap praise, log-rolling, mutual admiration or literary pro- 
motion for commercial or ideological reasons subverts the ideals of lit- 
erature and utterly destroys the integrity of the poet. Poetry in Amer- 
ica has been all but ruined by the reviewers and the appreciators. If 
it is to be saved, it will be saved by those who reserve their admiration 
and their love for things worthy of liberal intelligence. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Art of Reading Poetry, by Earl Daniels. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc. $2.50. 

Mr. Daniels, who is well known as a poet and a critic, is seriously 
concerned with the indifference of intelligent Americans to his favorite 
study. For the college professor as well as the average reader rarely 
devotes much time to the Muse. Poetry is the orphan of the arts, hence 
the arts have become the orphans of education, with a consequent loss 
to the individual and collective cultural life of the nation. To remedy 
this Mr. Daniels offers his program for the study of poetry. ‘Whatever 
may be wrong,” he writes, “it is not the poetry. Not the Poetry, but 
we, potential readers, are wrong, for we have somehow failed to realize 
our potentialities.” There has been too much facile talk about appre- 
ciation, and much too little rational analysis, too much interest in the 
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peripheral ideas of history and biography and meters, too little in the 
beauty of the individual poem. Between the reader and the poem there 
are moreover a number of Lions in the Path.” One is the preconcep- 
tion as to what is and to what is not poetry, another is the lion of pas- 
sivity, a third the prejudice against analysis. 

Mr. Daniels wants to bring the reader directly to the experience of 
the poem itself and to save the details for advanced study by those who 
wish to write poetry themselves. Thus he presents his subject under the 
following heads—the poem as story, as picture, as idea, as organization 
and as music. An apologist for no particular school, his illustrative 
selections range from the Bible and Dante to T. S. Eliot. A good deal 
of thought has gone into his popular expositions and his suggestions for 
study. Keeping his eye on the central purpose, the understanding and 
the intelligent appreciation of a poem, Mr. Daniels has performed a 
noble service for his readers. 

The historical method of study, fostered by the vast majority of. 
school in this country, has resulted in the almost complete atrophy of 
the creative faculties of the student. Compelled to memorize names and 
dates, trained almost exclusively in the second-rate habit of identifying 
lines, noting tendencies and detecting social references, the poor student 
is literally starved for the aesthetic experiences of literature. He is 
allowed to study everything about poetry except the poem itself. And 
the Lord help his grades if he ever decides that it is better to compose 
poems than to write essays about them. 

The Art of Reading Poetry is a sturdy blow for the old tradition 
of the liberal arts. Although it is designed for the beginner, it may be 
read with considerable pleasure and profit by all those who truly appre- 
ciate poetry.—F. X. C. 


Not Even Death, by Theodore Maynard. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.50. 

The originality of any new collection of Dr. Maynard’s work does 
not lie in the formal aspect, but in the validity and novelty of poetic 
experience as displayed in each poem. Dr. Maynard handles English 
verse forms with great skill and fluency, but he does not find it neces- 
sary to startle his readers away from his ideas by innovations of rhythm 
and design. The clever young, who obscure their failure to think pro- 
foundly or even intelligently by retreat into the thickets of deepest 
symbolism, or by raising pseudo-psalms of social protest phrased in 
rambling and out-at-elbows blank verse, would probably disapprove of 
the serene, technical competence that marks these poems. Yet of few 
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of them could it be asserted, as it can be of Dr. Maynard, that each of 
their poems is the result of a valid, poetic experience. This work is not 
verse-making but poetry. 

The author remarks in one of these poems that he is growing old. 
His verses show no sign of age. In his earlier work, Dr. Maynard re- 
lied much on vivid coloring and play of adjective, but his present work 
is more admirable in retaining distinction while abandoning decoration. 
“The Leaven of the Pharisees” is not an old man’s poem, nor the fine 
“Vindication for Poets.” Not Even Death is informed by sound crafts- 
manship, intelligence and the graces of faith.—J. G. E. H. 


Guatama the Enlightened, by John Masefield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.60. 

It has been said that the briefest and most eloquent book review 
was written by A.E., after having read the manuscript of Frank 
Harris’s “My Life and Loves.” ‘Dear Frank Harris,” A.E. wrote, 
“Alas, Alas, Alas!” And, mindful of that story, I am tempted to 
exclaim similarly over this latest collection of the Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land. Or should we, who cannot have too many illusions concerning 
the qualifications of a Poet Laureate (they come a penny a dozen in 
America’s various commonwealths) smile with indulgence and recog- 
nition of the fact that officially he must write, even if he doesn’t write 
poetry? 

“This collection,” states the publisher, “includes four new long 
poems: two distinctly modern in theme, about England and contempo- 
rary life; and two presenting old legends such as Mr. Masefield has done 
so beautifully before... .” The legends have their charm unquestion- 
ably even if there seems little obvious justification for their neat re- 
telling in these present quatrains. But if the reader anticipates some 
insight into present-day England, he will be very much disappointed. 
Of the two “modern in theme” “poems,” one is “Shopping in Oxford,” 
which is basically nostalgic. It can easily be imagined that Mr. Mase- 
field, eulogizing the shopkeepers of Oxford and the pleasant times he 
had purchasing lists and lists of articles from them, is merely indulging 
himself in his recollections. There, too, may be some comfort for a 
war-rationed Englishman in lines which will cause him to smack his lips 
rememberingly over such lines as 


There, too, a counter stands of sweet things sweeter 
Than tongue can ever tell in word and metre. . . 
The sides of beef still dangle from the hooks; 
The meat-axe chops for critic-witted cooks; 
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And damp on marble slabs the ice amid 
The fish forget the pure through which they glid. 


The second modern “poem,” “An Art Worker,” is the soliloquy of 
the model to the artist, Sir Mahlstick Tubes, R.A., in which she enumer- 
ates the various activities of her life —— very proper ones, too — after 
her employer 

Himself glossy and shiny, 

In expectation of dine-y 

With cocktail of sherry wine-y .. . 


has dismissed her from posing. It need not be said that all four “poems” 
are almost entirely reportorial rhymings, although it may be necessary 
to add that Mr. Masefield is occasionally playfully cute and preciously 
quaint.—J. G. B. 


Poetry As a Means of Grace, by Charles G. Osgood. Princeton: The 
Princeton University Press. $2.00. 

Prescinding from the possible theological questions raised by Pro- 
fessor Osgood’s title and by several remarks which may be taken to 
mean that literature rather than the ideas it suggests are a philosophy 
of life, this collection of essays on Dante, Milton, Spenser and Johnson 
is altogether a superb book. Written with great charm and learning, 
it suggests that especially in these times we need a full life of the spirit. 
To avoid the dull routine of mechanical life, as well as the horrors of 
war, it is necessary to have a guide and a friend. Choose a great poet, 
stick to him, learn his language, his times, his depths of spirit, and you 
will find not only consolations but also that rational synthesis for 
which every intelligent man hungers and without which his life is 
without purpose. 

Professor Osgood is a Christian humanist in the fullest sense of the 
word. The noble dignity of his utterances and the wisdom of his im- 
plicit philosophy of human happiness are valuable in themselves and 
extremely persuasive to this reader. Poetry As a Means of Grace is one 
of the few books that may be unconditionally recommended.—F. X. C. 


Boy at Dusk, by Ralph Friedrich. New York: The Fine Editions Press. 
$2.00. 

It is curious that five poems by Mr. Friedrich, published in earlier 
issues of SPIRIT, are not included in this, his first collection—curious 
because any one of them is far superior to those of the median level of 
his book. These SPIRIT poems and others herewith published have a 


definite distinction which comes from a perceptive and sensitive mind; 
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they also possess in almost all instances a fine feeling for phrasing, and 
a magic which cannot be quite analyzed. There is a nostalgia about his 
lines, but at the same time the reader of the entire volume would very 
likely be nonplussed to discover precisely upon what this nostalgia rests. 

It is obvious that Mr. Friedrich might be called the poet of night, 
for night’s accoutrements are constantly paraded. There are very few 
of the poems which do not contain references to the moon, or the stars 
(many cited by name), or blackness, or midnight, with all the changes 
that can be rung upon the idea. Perhaps there is more confession than 
intended in “Meditation in Sorrow,” which concludes: 


Peace may lie either way, but I have found it 
In evil darkness by remembering 

How valiantly the absent sun 

Engenders joy within another place. 


Mr. Friedrich more often depicts the splendor, the majesty of night 
but it is suspected that the darkness is more subconsciously associated 
with death and a death to which he has yet to reconcile himself. Nor 
would a certain predilection for such lost glories, as are typified by 
Troy—his “Helen: to Posterity” can be cited as an instance of a poeti- 
cally profitless reconstruction of Helen’s words—be detached from this 
situation. 

It is to be hoped, then, that a person, who really is as gifted as Mr. 
Friedrich is, will advance to a more certain and rounded philosophy, 
will come to closer grips with truer realities, and will find more certi- 
tudes than are evident in his “I Give You,” with its questions, “Earth 
seeking what answer? What solace? What refuge?”, answered by the 
bathetical “O Vega.”—J. G. B. 


Selected Poems, by George Barker. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.90. 


O rust-encrusted crust of critic spitting 

Dragon teeth down splitting rifts of chasmed hate! 
How barks at barking Barker larking in the 

Tomb’s womb, phlegm-thrower lurking elegiac 

In Time’s musty mausoleums Christ-time on 

To Mussolini mongerer of blood and thermite. 

How critic slashes slivered gashes down and down 
George Barker’s scintillating soul stretched pin-point 
Pricked on placid Pelepénnesus 

Up Urals to the Poles and Pleiades 
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From Asininity to Asinine. O sea-horse verse 
Wild-wiggling in the salty troughs of sea-swell! 
O protozoic, protoplasmic, polypodic poetry! 


George Barker is a young English poet whose work has received a 
distinctly mixed reception in this country. Be it said that on the rare 
occasions when he sloughs off his impetuous verbosity and considers a 
simple idea in a simple way, he may be credited with an approximation 
of the original and the beautiful.—T.O’C. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Tottenville, N. Y. 


To the Editor—In the issue of SPIRIT for January, this year, I was 
somewhat surprised to read, over the name of Mr. Gouverneur Paulding, 
the suggestion that America needs a poet laureate. Granted that we 
could use not one but many poets of genius, I consider it one of the 
transcendent mercies of a just and loving Providence that we have been 
spared the spectacle of a public functionary whose job was the weaving 
of the webs of poetry. 

Need I point out to you, Mr. Editor, the infinite possibilities for 
bathos resident in this well-intentioned suggestion of Mr. Paulding’s. 
We, who have had before us the spectacle of Federal Theatre move- 
ments, subsidized art and government-operated uplift during the re- 
cent years, can view only with alarm the prospect of a votary of the 
Muse nominated in caucus, approved by the F. B. I., interviewed and 
certified by the Department of Labor, investigated by the New York 
World-Telegram and at length named with advice and consent of a 
Senatorial Committee. 

Is it news to you that there exists already in our free and enlight- 
ened republic, a shy group of Poets Laureate? It is true that their 
singing activities are limited to operations within the borders of the 
states wherein they reside; there is as yet no single bard who functions 
on a national scale. Are not the rights of these men and women to be 
considered? Will the national laureate be chosen from among their 
number? And, if so, who will do the choosing? 

The mind totters and reels as it considers the difficulties in the 
path of our national laureate. Not only will he (she) have to over- 
come the not unnatural, professional jealousy of other claimants, but 
the duties of his station will day to day oppress him (her) with a ter- 
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rible sense of futility. What will be his themes; what marvels will he 
hymn? Senator Burblepuss has a daughter; that daughter is about to 
commit matrimony. Will our laureate be approached by some cigar- 
smoking deputy of the Senator’s party with the suggestion that a classi- 
cal Epithalamion would be welcome? Will he sing the eventual love- 
feast of a united A. F. of L. and C. I. O.? Will he be invited to grace 
a White House party and, perhaps, compete with some full-throated 
ballad singer or guitar-strummer for the honors of the bays? Avert it, 
Heaven! 

The concept of a poet laureate is rooted too deeply in aristocracy 
for usage in our democracy. In olden days, the deficiencies of a laureate 
reflected only the bad taste of a monarch or of his Council; today, the 
bard, chosen of course by the friendship or favor of democratic poli- 
ticians, will mirror not alone his own infamy, incapacity and that of 
those who named him, but will conjure up behind him the symbolic 
presence of each man and woman and child in the nation to applaud 
and support his wheezy rhythms, his broken rhymes, his windy ideas 
and his spiritual poverty. We look for genius, not amid the gabble of 
the market-place, but in the silences and the waste places.—Earl M. 
Simmons. 

Huntington, N. Y. 

To the Editor—When you write that during the war those things char- 
acteristic of American culture need not be sacrificed, I have wondered 
if you are aware of the situation in England. There the publication of 
books and magazines continues. Of course there are visible changes: 
some magazines, for instance, are printed on cheaper stock. But the 
main point is that the British, who must have more difficulty in obtain- 
ing paper than we, carry on in enterprises similar to yours. It has obvi- 
ously been taken for granted by all that these should be continued. 
This is also true of the Catholic papers, which I cite because they have 
always had grave financial problems in peace times and because they 
must have found a modus operandi during the war itself. SPIRIT, too, 
can find the solution, I am sure.—Charles Traynor. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


To the Editor—Permit me to congratulate you on the amount of first- 
class poetry which the persistent publication of SPIRIT for so many 
years has brought into being. There is no doubt whatever in my mind 
as I look over recent issues of SPIRIT and compare them with those of 
its first year or two, but that the quality of its poetry has shown a 
remarkable improvement. I think the explanation is that when SPIRIT 
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was founded American poetry was at one of its lowest ebbs, and that 
SPIRIT has been largely responsible for the revival, a revival incident- 
ally which has not at all been interrupted by the war conditions in 
which we now live. I do not think there were more than two poets in 
America when SPIRIT was founded who could write poetry of the 
high type you now publish—and I think neither of the two poets I 
mention have ever written for SPIRIT. One has found a good govern- 
ment job at Washington and gone into the business of New-Deal propa- 
ganda (it is fortunate that “Conquistador” was written before this 
happened) and the other has run out of her original lyric freshness 
long time since. 

John Maher Murphy has done the impossible—written poetry 
about mathematical concepts. I do not think either Grace Fallow Nor- 
ton, whose first little book I have had many years, or Louis Ginsberg 
have ever written anything superior to their contributions to your 
November 1941 issue.—Patrick F. Kirby. 

Brighton, Mass. 
To the Editor—We need poetry more than ever now, for only the 
rhythm of Truth, Beauty and Goodness can beat the rhythm of march- 
ing feet.—Sister Margaret Patrice, S.S.J. 


A FEW NOTES 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


The Index to Volume VIII may be obtained by remitting three 
cents in stamps. 





We will be grateful to any who can supply us with the following 
back issues: 

Vol. I, No. 1 (March, 1934), and No. 6 (January, 1935). 

Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2, 3 (March, May, September, 1936). 

Vol. IV, No. 5 (November, 1937). 

Vol. VI, No. 1 (March, 1939). 





We will be grateful for the submission of the names and addresses 
of prospective subscribers to SPIRIT, and for any assistance our sub- 
scribers can give us in increasing our circulation. This is now at the 
highest point in our history but we still need new subscriptions to build 
up some reserve. 
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